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Lwartious Collecting 


James M. Wells, Associate Director of the Newberry Library in Chicago, addressed the 
fourth annual meeting of the Friends. Following are excerpts of his talk, “The Vicissitudes 


of Vicarious Collecting” : 


chose my title for this evening’s talk, 

“The Vicissitudes of Vicarious Col- 

lecting,” not only because I am addic- 
ted to alliteration, but because I think of 
myself as a vicarious collector—one who 
collects not for himself, but for others, but 
who shares all the joys and all the griefs-of 
collecting nevertheless. I am occasionally 
asked why a library should collect rare 
books and manuscripts—why not settle for 
the latest critical edition, for instance, and 
save all those headaches of preservation, 
and security, and high prices? I am some- 
times asked this even by new colleagues— 
I notice that after a brief time they have 
caught the infection, and ask instead, for 
more money, for another book, which 
“We've just got to have—we may never get 
a chance to get it again.” 


Why do people and institutions collect? 
There are a great many motives, not all of 


which apply to all cases. First, there is 
simple greed: the desire to possess some- 
thing other people want. A . . . recent 
example was William Randolph Hearst’s 
warehouses full of books, furniture, prints, 
castles, liquidated by Gimbel Brothers and 
a great many other agents over several 
decades after the Lord of San Simeon died 
and could amass no more. Another case 
in point, and a more relevant one, was 
Henry Clay Folger, who was accused of not 
simple greed but overweening gluttony 


when he bought eighty copies of the First 
Folio, almost cornering the market. Pos- 
terity proved him a benefactor of scholar- 
ship rather than an enemy, since the colla- 
tion of all these copies on Mr. Hinman’s 
extraordinary machine and the recent fac- 
simile, based on “the twenty-nine most sat- 
isfactory copies,” is making possible the 
preparation of a far less corrupt text than 
we have had until now. 


Another motive is aesthetic: the sheer joy 
of possessing a beautiful object, whether 
it be a book, a manuscript, a painting, an 
oriental rug, or what have you. There is a 
sensual pleasure to be derived from fine 
printing or illustration, from a French man- 
uscript with miniatures by Jean Fouquet or 
a binding executed for Jean Grolier, even 
from handling a beautiful sheet of fifteenth- 
century paper, as white and strong as the 
day it was made. 


here is also an element of pride, I 

must confess, in collecting: our copy 

of the Gouda Dialogus Creaturar- 
um, the first Dutch illustrated book, printed 
in 1480, is a superb one, charmingly col- 
ored, in a binding by the great 18th-century 
English binder Roger Payne. Our collection 
of writing-books and calligraphy is the best 
recorded, making the Newberry the library 
where any serious historian of western 
handwriting must work at some time or 
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both professional and amateur. Poole 
bought not only rare books and manu- 
scripts, the basic raw materials of research, 
but the necessary reference works to make 
them usable: monographs, biblio-graphies, 
the great sets of learned journals. 


tinued 


But the main purpose of institutional col- 
lecting is, of course, utility. We collect, as 
does any decent library, not to sublimate 
our aggressions, not to crow over our peers, 
but because we feel that books and manu- 
scripts are the essential tools of the scholar, 
the raw materials he needs for his job of 
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tribes. A recent bequest, the library of 
Everett D. Graff (another trustee), was built 
with a desire to augment the Ayer Collec- 


ee a ee tion. It specializes in Western Americana, 
need and seek rare hooks and man- and the extension of the frontier after the 
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printing is, after all, the mechanical imita- 
tion of handwriting. 


The most spectacular purchase I’ve had 
a finger in was that of the library of English 
and continental literature collected by one 
of our trustees, Louis H. Silver. We had 
hoped he might give it to us (and he had 
hoped to be able to do so) but financial re- 
verses made that impossible. Rumor—and 
the book world thrives on rumor—said the 
books had been sold to the University of 
Texas. About a year later I dined with John 
Carter, one of the pillars of the book world 
establishment, and asked him what he had 
meant in a speech delivered about a week 
earlier in New Haven when he said “the ink 
was not yet dry on the contract”. After all, 
the sale had been discussed in print. He 
told me that he had chosen his words care- 
fully—the ink was not dry since despite 
months of negotiation, no contract had been 
drawn or signed. As a matter of fact, Texas 
had not yet inspected the books. I reported 
this choice bit of information to Bill Town- 
er, my boss, first thing next morning. We 
thought that perhaps he could persuade the 
Board to let us try for it. He did, and then 
began three of the most exciting weeks I’ve 
ever lived through. 


knew the books fairly well, but felt 

that I had to refresh my memory be- 

fore I could write a really strong 
memorandum on why we ought to have 
them. Six of us spent the better part of a 
week in a bank vault, examining the collec- 
tion carefully, watched by a pair of armed 
bank guards, and then I spent a weekend 
writing a report analyzing its composition; 
describing how it strengthened our existing 
strengths, where it fell outside our scope, 
how much of it duplicated what we already 
had. Bill spend his weekend suggesting how 
we might pay for it: selling stocks to raise 
the money (an unheard of idea before); 
launching a public appeal to replenish the 
exhausted coffers; selling off duplicates and 
out-of-scope materials, such as history of 
science, Judaica, single autographs which 
had comparatively little intrinsic research 
value. We were a fairly convincing team, 
since the Trustees allowed us to do it. We 
were congratulating ourselves and trying to 
figure out how we’d done it, putting off the 
announcement of what we’d done for 
awhile, when suddenly the story broke. A 
reporter on the New York Times, who had 
been calling Austin for information for 
several months, was told that we had bought 
the collection, and she called us, late one 


morning. We quickly called a press con- 
ference—the first in the history of the Li- 
brary, I think—to tell the local papers, 
since we felt that Chicago really ought to 
find out about it more directly than through 
the New York Times. This was a decision 
for which the Times reporter has never for- 
given us, I fear. Next day we hit all the 
front pages, not only in Chicago but in New 
York, London, Paris, Stockholm, New Del- 
hi, since this was the highest recorded price 
ever paid for a single library at the time, 
some $2,687,000. The phones were busy 
for quite a while—the television crews 
wanted to record the books arriving by 
armored truck; the Swedish press wanted 
to know whether the Silver collection in- 
cluded any Swedish books; a New York 
jeweler offered a Georgian teapot — he 
obviously read only the headlines, and not 
the story beneath. The collection comprised 
some 828 individual items, mainly in Eng- 
lish and continental literature, of which we 
considered 221 three-star in our private 
Michelin—‘“within our scope, of great re- 
search value, or of great public interest.” 
Among them were the first edition of Don 
Quixote, one of a baker’s dozen known cop- 
ies; the first printed edition of The Divine 
Comedy; 19 Shakespeare quartos—we had 
only one until then; half dozen volumes of 
pamphlets and broadsides, with 404 indivi- 
dual pieces in them, put together and anno- 
tated by Narcissus Luttrell, including uni- 
que copies of seventeenth-century verse; 
first editions of Rabelais, Montaigne, and 
Descartes; half-dozen Caxtons; two splen- 
did Renaissance illuminated manuscripts, 
one, a Speculum from the shop of William 
Vrelant, which is probably the finest illum- 
inated manuscript in any public collection 
in the Middle West. Four hundred were 
duplicates, which we pledged the Trustees 
we would dispose of if careful comparison 
proved them to be true duplicants and not 
substantive variants. 


e spent almost a year collating, 

and at the end of that time sent 

(I quote the way bill for the air 
shipment) “‘one consignment 386. titles, 
appraised value $712,000” to Sotheby’s for 
sale at auction. These included many of 
our own highly inferior copies—our first 
folio lacked nine leaves, and was in a nine- 
teenth-century binding. The Silver copy 
was a perfect one, in contemporary binding. 
At least half the books we sent were our 
inferior copies, replaced by far better ones. 
Others were books definitely out of scope: 
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Semmelweis’s book'on childbed fever, defi- 
nitely not part of the humanities; Ketham’s 
incunable Fasciculus Medicinae, Venice, 
1491, a landmark in the history of medi- 
cine, which did not really belong with us. 
Others were more debatable—we parted 
with them with regret, but part with them 
we did—the Kilmarnock edition of the 
poems of Robert Burns, with its original 
wrappers—far better than the one we had, 
but rather fragile for library use and worth 
a great deal of money in that state; the 


manuscript of Shaw’s John Bull’s Other 


Island, which belonged with a better Shaw 
collection than ours; a German block-book, 
less attractive to my eye than the fine 
Apocalypse of St. John we already owned. 


gain we got a lot more publicity 

than we anticipated, including a 

New York Times piece in which that 
same irate reporter said “Nobody seems to 
know why” we were selling the books, even 
though she had attended a press conference 
a year carlier in which we said what we 
were going to do, and why we were going to 
do it. Then came the sale, in November of 
1965—a then record sale for printed books. 
During those two days we realized $810.- 
000, which helped mightily. And once 
more the phones rang merrily — “I have an 
old Bible you might like to buy” — as well 
as offers of a great many other books, some 
of which we did buy. The Trustees allowed 
us to hold that money in reserve for the pur- 
chase of other books and manuscripts not 
duplicates and very much in scope. With 
it we bought the Frank C. Deering collection 
of Americana, containing a rich collection 
of Indian captivity narratives and other 
Americana highly appropriate to the Ayer 
Collection; with it we bought the Franco 
Novasso Collection of some 500 engraved 
maps and views of the Mediterranean area, 
mainly from the sixteenth-century, many 
unique, which strongly buttressed our al- 
ready fine holdings in this field; with it we 
bought part of Alfred Cortot’s great library 
of music. 


I said what may seem hours ago that 
one of the great joys of the book world is 
the people one mects in it — people like 
Waller Barrett, whose great library is at 
Charlottesville, and who is a trustee of 
Sweet Briar; people like one of your recent 
alumnae, Norvell Jones, who has been one 
of our paper restorers and conservators for 
the past two years—a highly skilled crafts- 
man and a delightful colleague, who does 
ereal credit to her alma mater; John Carter, 


André Jammes, John Kohn and Michael 
Papantonio, Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt, Hans 
Kraus, John Fleming, Warren Howell, 
Kenneth Nebenzahl — a host of witty, 
shrewd, sometimes crusty booksellers whose 
learning is prodigious and conversation 
stimulating; Mary Hyde, one of the great 
book collectors of our day, Suzy Davidson, 
the late Rachel Hunt — the collectors on 
the distaff side can certainly hold their own 
with the men. It is difficult to stop naming 
names among so large and varied a group 
of amusing, learned, and sometimes difficult 
but always stimulating people. The read- 
ers who cross one’s path are certainly not 
the least of one’s joys, as well as being real 
raison d’etre for the whole process — like 
the young scholar who follows a lead one 
has tossed out and sends in, one day, his 
edition of The Wisdome of Dr. Dodypole, 
an anonymous Elizabethan school play 
which we had bought in 1962 and which 
he published through the Malone Society 
in 1965 — a new track record both for 
the use of a rare book and the publication 
of a dissertation. A frequent user of the 
Library, as well as the prime mover in my 
joining it was the late Stanley Morison, 
historian, typographer, editor of the TLS 
and eminence grise of the Times for almost 
thirty years — one of the most complex, 
learned, fascinating men I’ve ever had the 
good fortune to know. His biography, being 
written by Nicolas Barker, editor of the 
The Book Collector, should make an en- 
thralling book. Morison, who left school 
at fourteen to earn a living, had an honorary 
doctorate from Cambridge, as well as half 
dozen other universities; had received the 
Gold Medal of the Bibliographical Society 
and the American Institute of Graphic Arts; 
was responsible for the design of the most 
successful 20th-century type face, Times 
New Roman; was instrumental in the selec- 
tion of three editors of the Times during the 
period when it was unquestionably the most 
influential English newspaper, and played 
an important role in its policy making. We 
have had readers from all over the world, 
working in innumerable fields. 


e also have a modest publishing 
program, which reflects our var- 
ied interests: we are joint pub- 
lishers with Northwestern University Press 
of the Writings of Herman Melville, being 
edited at the Library; and, with the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, of the publications 
of the Renaissance English Text Society; 
we publish music—among our books now 
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on press is “A Gift of Motets and Madrigals 
for Henry VIII,” a Florentine anthology 
of music sent as a gift to Henry in an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to float a loan. We have just 
received a matching grant from the National 
Humanities Foundation—we must find an 
equal amount outside—for a new Atlas of 
Early American History, which will trace 
the development of the country from its be- 
ginnings to the Gadsden Purchase—we hope 
to have the volume on the American Revolu- 
tion out in 1976, for obvious reasons. All 
these bring scholars from many places and 
many disciplines, to see and use the books 
we have brought together for them. 


A few years ago, when I gave a similar 
talk to a group of historians and librarians, 
in Milwaukee, there was the customary 
question period. My first question, obvious- 
ly from a not completely happy member of 
the local library staff, was “How do you 
get a job like yours?” In all honesty, I had 
to reply, “You’ve got to be lucky.” And 
I think I have been. 
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4 Senior Speaks 


Louise T. Lambert graduated in June 
with Honors in Latin. Her independent re- 
search topic traced the development of the 
Hercules theme from Greek art and myth- 
ology to Mediaeval art and chronicle. Fol- 
lowing is a view of the Library as seen by a 
Senior: 


I moved into the Dana Wing of the Mary 
Helen Cochran Library almost before the 
dedication ceremonies were over, and, with 
the exception of summer vacations and a 
semester in Rome, I have lived there very 
happily since the wing was opened. The 
addition of the Dana Wing provided badly 
needed stack areas for the library’s expand- 
ing collections and office space for the grow- 
ing staff; however, anyone who thinks that 
the benefits of the new wing end here, 
hasn’t lived and worked there. 


The study carrels on the ground floor of 
the Dana Wing have their regular tenants, 
most of whom are students working in the 
Honors Program. These carrels as well as 
the smoking rooms enjoy increased popu- 
larity during times of stress or crisis (such 
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as exam or senior comprehensives time) 
when a warm camaraderie developes among 
the inhabitants of the lower stacks. Al- 
though serious work is being done in these 
areas (and often done in record time), there 
is a tacit agreement among the habitués 
that a little noise, used in moderation and 
with discretion, is not a bad thing — even 
in a library. Discussions which get out of 
hand usually move outside to the terrace 
during the warm months. The terrace is 
a popular spot for study breaks and, when 
the sun is good, for studying. 


The elevator in the new wing, although 
not to be mis-used or over-used, is handy 
if you’re contemplating moving an arm-load 
of books from the stacks to the check-out 
area’ or vice versa. The elevator carries 
you right up into the staff offices, another 
big bonus for students as well as staff. If 
you're coming up for air after a long stint in 
the stacks you can always nose through the 
new books which haven’t yet been shelved 
or you can stop for a chat with a librarian. 
Because their offices are out of the main 
stream of student traffic in the library 
doesn’t mean the library staff is anti-social; 
quite the contrary — one librarian even 
keeps a canister of hard candy on her desk 
for visitors. 


A carrel to study in, a terrace, a friendly 
word, a lemon drop — all within reach of 
the books you need — make the Dana Wing 
a very attractive place to work. Many stu- 
dents have found it so; as a result it is used 
fourteen hours a day, which makes it one 
of the best academic bargains on the 
market. 


Book Shop Awards 


It was moved and passed at the Annual 
Meeting that the two recipients of the Book 
Shop Award be given honorary membership 
for the coming year. 


Miss Kathy Pinner was the winner of the 
$50.00 first prize. Her collection of plays 
and dramatic criticism was notable in both 
scope and depth and should prove most use- 
ful at Yale where she will continue her stud- 
ies in drama. Miss- Pinner selected two vol- 
umes dealing with drama as well as three 
art books with her prize money. 


Miss Loring Harris, an Art major, chose 
the book, “Down the Colorado” by J. W. 
Powell and E. Porter with her award of 
$30.00. 
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E ach spring the Book Shop awards a Book 
Collector’s Prize, worth fifty dollars 
in books, and students competing for it are 
asked to list the titles of their set of books 
and the field they have specialized in. This 
may be as precise as The Film or as general 
as European Literature, to name two sub- 
jects recently chosen. Although the number 
of entries has varied considerably, there 
were seven in 1970 and Miss Newland re- 
ports that this is a high figure. It represents 
quite a group of purposeful book-collectors 
amongst us, especially when we remember 
that students have even more distracting 
ways of spending their money than the rest 
of us do. They might, for instance, collect 


_ pictures — a taste it is easy to gratify here. 


Several times a year a firm of art dealers 
visits Sweet Briar, as it visits many other 
college campuses, with a travelling display 
called Prints for Young Collectors. This 
is a station-wagon loaded with original 
prints and lithographs, many by contem- 
porary artists, all for sale at prices which 
start at $3.00 or $5.00. Leafing through 
these piles and portfolios makes collectors 
of us all for the day, but the aim is to give 
students a chance to back their fancy and 
try out their tastes. Perhaps the Book Col- 


lector’s Prize serves this purpose, too, in 
encouraging undergraduates to single out 
lines of reading they want to explore, and 
by introducing them to fellow-enthusiasts 
in the college community. 


Of course the enthusiasm may become a 
life-time affair, and lead to further discov- 
eries. One Sweet Briar student who grad- 
uated in 1962, after winning second prize 
in the Book Collector’s contest, recently 
made us a gift of one of her finds. This is 
a copy of Fremont’s Report on an Explora- 
tion of the Country Lying Between the Mis- 
sourt River and the Rocky Mountains, 
which first appeared as a Senate Document 
in 1843, published in Washington. Andrea 
C. Denson found it in London and sent it 
to us in 1968, to the great delight of Mrs. 
Pannell and Miss Gemmell. Like many 
other government publications, this has 
grown increasingly rare and valuable, and 
any library would be proud to have a copy 
of the famous report in its original binding, 
with engravings and maps in good condi- 
tion. It is a special pleasure to have had it 
tracked down and given to us all by an 
alumna whose pleasure in book-collecting 
may have got its start here. 
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